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A "bross-Cultiiral Persptctive on Readmg dbmpreheBslon ^ ■ ' 

IVhen a person reads a stor^, the schemata embody ing his backgrOLmd kmow" 
ledge provide the fi*an\ework for understMaing the setting J th% mmd, the . 
characters, and. the chain of events. It stands to reason ^ that! iHaders who 
brought to bear different schemata would give different inteiaMe tat ions tfi a 
story, 1% particular, an individual who r^ad a %tdty that prIsuppDsed thei 
schemata of a. foreign culture would comprehend it quite differently from a 
native* and probably woulS make what a native would classify' as mistakes, 
^This^ was Sir Frederic Bartlett ^ s ^.(1932) hygpthesis. Tlie mDst intarestlni evi- 
dences Bartlett ofpred in its support were examples frdTn the protocols prd*- 
duced by educated Englishmen attempting to recall the North ^errcam Indian 
folk tale, Tlie War o f the Ghosts. The subjects typically modified the tale^. 
in a manner consistent with their own culture. Bartlett explained that this 
"tendency to rationalize . , , gives to what is presented a ^setting and ex- 

'planation'' (1952, m 84). 

* / ^ - 

♦ / 

Until recently, Bartlett^ s work was ignored by those in the main stream 
^ of experimental psychology and dismissed by^the few persons who cpntinued to 
•investigate prose learning and memory during the years since ReTnembering was 
first published. Various objections hav.e been raised against Bartlett' s 

•I 

'research (ZCngwill, 1972), Miil^^e will not go over this ground here^smost 
of the real or apparent diffic^ltie^^^^been handled satisfactDrily by 
cont#mporatf'y inyestigators (see Spiro^ 1977)^ ' ' . 

There remains, one glaring defect, howev^^^hich 'has gone un^corrected 



even in recent studies. The investigations involving The War of the Ghosts 
should be conceived as cross-cultur&l studies, IVhen looked at in this way 
i,t is apparent that not all of the proper conditions were included. To the 
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best of our kwowledga^ there has nmt been, a single eTOss^cyltural sWdy 
of discours© processes' with a real If Mtisfactory design* The reasons for 
this shortcoming are illustiTated in a study by Kiutsch and Greene C1978] , 
w4o' had America?! college students read and recall one tif Grimm's fais^y tales 
and an\ Apacte Indian tale. Af'tefr five '^serial reprody^ctions" the subjects 
produeed 86% of the important proposlti^ons in the Grimift fairy tale but only 
43% €f the^ important propositioiis in the Indian story/ Thes$ axe striking 
results;- however , Kintsch and Greene go on (p, 12) to acknow'ledge th^t> 
'^itfaaily, one would like to have a group of Apache subjects Mho would have 
no tMyble \with Tar Baby [the Apache tatej because that story is const^^UG- 
ted according to a schema familiar to thenii but who wo^iijd fail Vith the \ 
Grimni* s fairy tale. This part of the experiment iSj, however ^ not faaslbl^ ' 
Aor a number of reasons^ most in^portantly because today -s Apachas are bi^"^ 
cultural and would be quite familiar with Western story schennataj* The 
pi;qbleiii,with an' incomplete design in experinients of this type is that one 
cannot rule out the possibility that the foreign material is iinhirantly 
.mora difficult* - - ' . ' 

The study reported in this paper employed a coniplete design*. Ttiat is^ 
there were two groups of subjects with .different cultural heritages and two 
passages* One of the passages presupposed the cultural framework of the/ 

r _ I i 

first group and the other the cultural framework of the second group* Spe- 
cif icallyj, - Indians C^'East" Indians or natives of India) and Amjericaii sub- 
jects were" asked to read and recall two lettars, one that described afi 
Indian wedding and one that described an, Merican wedding* , ' 

A marriage is a ritual ol great cultural significance. Every adult 
member of a society will have a well-developed system of knowledge and 
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i 

beli^e.f about raarrlage .ceremonies, iTius, texts about mirriages should be 
well^suited to a cross-cultural invastigatian of discourse processes, 

/ri^ere ara profound differences between. American and Indian weddiiigs* 
An Anjerican wedding has the" implicit function of praviding m occasion for 
elaborate' ritual, often' the only ^uch occasion fox the' average family. The 
fact that it serves this purpose is suppoprted by newspaper accounts of 
weddings in which large amdunts of space are devoted to the details such 
^s clothing ivorn, flowers, aspects of the ceremony, * and^ infornrnti on about 
the Inception, Pictures of the bride and g^oom often are carried with the 
riews article, Iripthe Meri'can wedding, the bride 'sffamily is clearly domi-' 
nanti.ls the focu^ of attention, and is responsible for organizing the cere-^ 
mony itself,. The fact that the bride and her mother are the ones who make 
aU ^the significant decisions is another- indication that the ^iplicit function 



is one of pagantry since this;, iSithe traditional American woman's area of 
ejcpertise, ^ ' ^ - 

The Indian wedding, on the other hand, has a very different implicit 
functions which involves the financial interests and the socirfl status of 
the two fafnilies, Again^v this function can be inferred from ^newspaper 
reports. Thfere are no long descriptions of the cas^mony, but ^there is a 
weil -developed genre of matrlTno^al BOtic^s in which the prospective, bride's 
and -grooin^s families may advertise' for partners. Financial considerations 
may be explicitly raised in the advertisement as the following examples. from 
"the classified ads of the Hiitdu^stan Timos , ^August 2% 1977 s!iow. Clnci-^ 
dentally, there wore about 600 matrimoiilals in that edition.) 



Well qualified m^tcl^ in high income, group for a beaytiful, slim 
girli 28, (holding Bkecotive 
House. Apply, Box 31068-CA, 



girli 28, (holding Bkecotive position ip a well-know Publishing' 
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Handsome Post-graduate^ Agarwal Indurtaialist , l.k.B., I.P.S. 
or ITO match for beautiful, OJ. A*, 21 1/^, only daughter of 
millionaire industrialist with her personal annual income about 
fifty thousand frpm sKare in father^ s industry. Pleasa send 
details with photograph to Parag Sugar Factory/ * * , 



In the Indian marriage arrangements , the men of both' families are' tJie 
principal participants who settle the not-inconsiderable financial details. 
There is a great deal of financial maneuvering and debate conGerning such * 
matters as the dowry and gifts to the in-laws. The groom* s family is domi- 
nant, -and, since they are the favored group, decisions are made to' accomo- 
date their demands and wishes « A marriage can properly be described as 
traumatic for the bride's family, unlike the ^erican case, in which the 
occasion is generally a happy one. 

There has been a tendency in discourse research for any one investi- 
gation to emphasise just a few favored measures. The measures. chosen 
t'ypically correspond to th^OTetical position. Investigators with a con- 
structivist bias look for elaborations and intrusions* Those who believe 
in some version of abstractive trace theory measure amount of recall of 
text elements, particularly as a function of importance of the elements 
to the overall message. Because of the tendency to concentrate on one 
or two measures, thpre are few studies in the literature that give a 
complete picture .of performance, 

A range of variables was assessed in this experiment* First, we/ 
measured reading time. The expectation was that pepple would spend iWss 
time on^a passage written in terms, of a familiar Altural framework. 
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The reasoning was that appropriate schemata speed up and expedite pro- 
cessrng, a point particularly well developed by Ruinelhart (19770* There 
is evidence in support of this sort of hypothesis from experiments in-- 
volving word a^d sentence tasks CSchvaneveldt , MMey6i% fi Becker^ 1974; 
Swinney § Hakes, 1976) butj as far as we knoWj . no persuasive evidence 
at the level of whole texts. 

Seconds we measured amount of recall of text elemjjits,\ Within current 
formulations^pf^-chema theory^ there are a couple of reasons for predicting 
that people Will learn and remember more of the information in fi^ passage 
about a wedding in their own culture, An appropriate wedding schema may 
provide the ^*ida^tional scaffolding*' to support the learning of detailed 
information that fits into that sohema (^i^derson, Spiro, 6 Anderson , 1978)* 
Once learned, the info™^tion may be more accessible because the schema 
is a structure that permits an orderly and relatively complete search of 
memory (Anderson 5 Pichert, i978; Mandler s%1978) , 

Thlrdj we gauged amount of recall of important and- unimportant text 
elements, "Impot^tance'^ is a relative term in the context of a cross- 
cultural study* It is possible t^^onsider .the American view of an 
American weddings, the Indian view of an American wedding,, and sr on. , 
Our prediction was, for instances that Americans would be more' sensitive 
to the ceremonial than the financiai aspects of the Indian inarriaga and, 
therefore, that Americans would be inore likely to learn and remember the 
former aspects. As theoretical justif icatidn for this predictiori, one 



crfn again appeal to the ideational scaffoidmg hypothesis or, alternatJ 



l^g hypothesis or, alternati/elys 
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to the notion that the reader allocates more attention to text elements 
that are important in the light of the operative schema*' , - 

Fourth, we looked for modifications of the^text as literally written. 
No text is completely explicit'. The reader fills in what has been left 
implicit from his general knowledge. A personal letter--as dontrasted^ 
say^ with an introductory textbook^-is especially likely tO'"be succinct 
on points of common cultural knowledge. It would be gauche for a letter 
writer to belabor a friend with the obvious. Hencej the letter format ^ 
seem^s^aspecially likely- to have evoked ■ -reading between the lines," 

The chajiges people make when recalling passage? can be roughly divided 
into two types. There is a categorV we call elaborat ions that consists 
of 'Culturally appropriate extensions of the text* A native would .say of 
an elaboration that it was a statement implied by the text^ or perhaps 
even a paraphrase of a literal text element. The other category is * 
d 1 j t^rt j^ons « These ..are culturally inappropriate modifications of the 
text. Most ^hat we noted involved stating a text element in such a 
fashion that a native would say the point had been lost* Also included 
were outright intrusions from one's own culture* Schema theory prpdicts 
elaborations where a te?ct is incomplete and distortions \vhere the 
reader schema diverges from the schema presupposed by the uext* The 
inferential processes that produce elaborations and distortions may be 
active when the passage Is read, or later when the material is recalled ' 
CSpiro,a977)* ' \ * 
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MethQd 

. f 

Subjects 0 ' * : " 

Nineteen Indian adults and twenty Anierican adults/ alt residents in 
a university cominunity in Illinois and approximately equally divided 
between the sexes^ participated in the study. One further*- Indian subr 
ject's data were not used due to a misunderstanding' of the experimental 
task, American subjects were matcHed to Indian subjects on th^ following 
characteristics: sex, age^ highest year of education completed^ area of 
academic spdcialif.ation5 and marital status. 

5 FoTty-eight additlqnal subjects ^ approximately aqually divided between 
men and women, participated in a study to norm the materials^ The twenty- 
Indians were enrDlled in a liberal arts curriculum in a four=year college in' 
a large ,city in the state of Maharashtra^ India, The twenty-eight Americans 
were enrolled in general studies or technical curricula at a junlw college 
in Illinois, 

Materials 



Two letters were written describing typical Indian and American 
weddinos. The)]^assages were analyzid for T-scores^ which give a measure - 
of syntactic complexity based on the average number of words in an in- , 
dependent' clause. The American passage had a T-score of 12,6.0;. the Indian ^ 
passage^ 12.S6* The passages were then parsed into idea units ^ and these 

units were verified by .two independent Judges* There were 136 and 
127 idea units respectively in the American and Indian passages. 



• ^ . ^ C:^^o^5-'Cu3.tuy»l Perspective on Reading' Comprehension • 

. . Subject # ^v^^i |l^#h*Po^Kl^t$ that contained instruct ions, sheets on 
Vhi^h tM tiifJ^ ^%p^^4^d/^he passages, filler tasks i blank pages for 
Sm^HX^ ^jx xi\& W experimental passages^, and a qUestipn- 

nW^ra, fh% ^Ubji^t^ y^0^^ t^W tMt the study involved ''how the content of 
K^ritt^ti jti&te^l^^J kHhC-'f.h ih^ ability of native an'd non^native 

3f^^K#t5 ^hlJt^pJ* th^ di^^^ctions stated that while we Were interested 
ifi \ovi lOh% it Ww}ti> t&ke th#^n to read each passage, this was not a speed 
t'mt, ^yi^T^yhf^ it?^t^u^t^ca to rt^d for 'comprehension and to be prepared - 

All ^Rpj^c^^ i%k6- K 6>J Word Wsrm-up passage containing a discussion' 
pf v^jQ^n^e^^ YMy "tp^n the African or Indian. passage* Order of 

ch^ ^cW^.1>%W^im^^6. Next, to introduce a short retention 

itit^^vaJ, t}i%>^ t5^^plfit:%d SO i^eirts fronf a vocabulary test. ^ ■ * 

htCm> i^K'ft V^^&^W^?;/ t^st^. subjects turnedHo two blank pages and 
feM- Ift^^tW^tA^h^ wW^h ^J^ipJiS^Sijfed vertatim recalF-of the letter about 
i;h<^ W^d^iJXg^ fh^y *»riieintain the same order and use -the same^ 

Wordsi" to ^'V^iH d^v^b ^VWy hit of the letter'' they could remember and, 
if th^y toui^l ^^^^Jiipt^t' -the ex^ct vords;' to write down the sentence 

tb%^^vi|l3VW pMsibleJ' The page following recall con- 
't^lTi^d ti^e ^^w^'^i^nf kim^ kt inf^Mnces about specific events described 
an .Uh^ C^-S*/ *^iVhW tl %he Significance of catching, the bouquet?v,\ 

♦'Wiy ^er^ fk^m' & M^W^ not suV# how they "felt about Prema^s i^iance 
vi^itWg h^t^^') ' Atj^Wit^s to'^hese questions ^ere^not systematically 
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analyzad, though casual inspection does indicate that the responses were 
consistent with those observed in the^ free recall protocols. 

The secDiid wedding passage, twenty nonsense syllogisms, .two pages for 
recall of the second wedding passage, and five questions about the second 
Wedding passage followed* The final page consisted of the personal data 
questionnaire which was used for assessing . familiarity with both types of 
wedding and for matching Indian and American subjects* 

In the normirig study^ subjects *v/ere given booklets which cohtained 
instructions, the two letters parsed into idea units, a listing of 4ll 
of the idea units in the letters each preceded by ^five-point rating 
'scale J ^and an autobiographical questionnaire. Instructions Explained that 
certain ideas^ in a passage always strike a reader as more important than 

^others. ' Su^jfects were asked to read one letter, and rate each idea 

\. ^ 

unit on a five-point scale ranging from *^essential" to ^'easily eliminated 
due to its ^unimportance J' •They .then read the second letter and rated 
the idea units in that passage, OjdeB was counterbalanced across nation-- 
ality and sex. Subjects were given unlimited time to finish the task. 

Scor ing ^ 

The previously identified idea units, in .each protocol fdr the two 
experimental passages we're scored for gist. Alsb scored were elaborations 
of the native passage from the perspective of native culture and distor-^ 
tions of the foreign passage attributable to lack of knowledge of the 

- 4 . 

foreign culture or intrusions from the subject's native culture. The 
final category was overt errors that did not have an identifiable cultural 
basis. - , , 
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Because of the «::ross-cultural nature of the study and gaps in the 
experimenters' knowledge of the foreign culture.^ every protocol was scored 
by a native American (Staffensen) and a native Indian (Jogdep) * Con- 
flicting scores were resolved by discussion, in most cases, this involved 
simply stating or .explainj^ng 'the' relevant facts. " - 

Results , 

The main results of the ,experiment are summariEed in Table 1. The - 
first row contains mean reading /time. The remaining rov^s present mean 

Insert Table 1 about here 

frequency of occurrence in free recall of the indicated types of protocol 
elements* Each measure was subjected to an analysis of variance in which 
nationality and p^assage order were between-subjects factprs and passage 
was a within-subj ects factor. It should be mentioned in passing^ that 
these analyses were ndt independent. However^ the results were very 
clear cut and it was judged that the approach provided an acceptable 
treatment of the data. The only term of theoretical interest in any 
analysis was the Nationality x Passage interaction. 

j As . expected J, the Americans read the Ainerican passage faster than 
they pread the Indian passage whereas the Indians read the Indian passage 
faster than the /Unerican passage^ F(l,35) - 10,09^ p < ,01/ There was 
-also a main effect for nationality^ with y^ericans being faster, 
£(1,3S) ^ 26.37j p < ,01. Subjects took con^J.derably niore time on 
the second passage than on the first j F(lj3S] ^ 25,29, p < .01, Our 
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experience usually has been that people spend less time on later material 
(Watts' S Anderson, 1971; Reynolds, Standlford, S Anderson, 19783, The 

"axpianationfor the somewhat deviant finding obtained In this case seems 
to be that subjects found the demand to reproduce exactly the entire 
first passage an imposing task and that they studied the second passage 
more carefully to try to do better the second time, 

Also as expected, the Miericans recalled more idea units from the 
American passage than from the Indian passage while the reverse was triie 
of the Indians, FC1.3S) = 39,84, p < .01. Mericans recalled slightly 
morf material' overall than Indians, FCl^SS) - 5,09, p < ,05, Paralleling 
the results obtained with time, the subjects recalled more idea units 
from the second passage than the first, £(1,35) = 22,57, p < ,01. ^ 
The predicted interaction of nationality and passage appeared with 
respect to both elaborations, FCljSS] - 208.67, p < .01, and distortions, 
£(1,35) ^ 128.24^ £ < ,01.^ There were no other significant effects^in 
the Milyses of either of these measures. 

No hypotheses had been formulated with regard to omissions or mis- 
cellaneous overt errors. For what It is worth the Nationality x Passage ; 
interaction was significant with respect t© the former measure, £(1,35) ^ 
S.87j p < .01, but not the latter, F < 1,00. There were fewer omissions 

the; second 'passage than the first, £Cij 35) = 18,42, p < .01. More 
miscellaneous overt errors were made on the -^erican tKan the Indian 
passage, £(1,3S) = 6,46, p < .05. . ^ 

f, A subsidiary analysis Involved an index of relative cultural Impor- 
tahce derived from the rating data. The ratings of each national group 
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on each passage were converted to standard scoras* A set of idea units 
rated approximately one standard deviation (or more) more important by 
Americans than by Indians and a second set of units rated about a standard 
deviation more important by Indians than Americans were selected for both ^* 
the American and Indian passages* Examples of these idea units are pre- 
sented in Table 2» ' ' . ' 

Insert Table 2 about here 

The next step was to analyze recall of idea units identified as having 
contrasting cultuial' significance. Subjects recalled*34%: of what for them 
were .important idea units but only 29% of the unimportant units^ FCl^Sl) ^ 
4.29, p < .05; , . ^ 

On the debriefing questionnaire^ only one Indian subject indicated 
having attended an Mei^i can wedding. However^ 'a number^ of Indianr Tated 
themselves as having some knowledge of American wedding ^customs. Rated 
faLmillarity and number of years resident in the United States correlated 
,58 and .31^ respective ly^ with amount of gist recall. This suggests that 
stronger results would have been obtained had naive Indian subjects been 
used. No Americans had attended an Indian wedding^ visited Indiaj or 
presumed any familiarity with Indian marriage customs. 

Dis£ussion 

The conclusion from this study is straightforward J The schemata 
embodying background knowledge about the content of a discourse exert 
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a profound influence on how well the discourse will be cornprehended, 

learnedj and remembered,, Because a complete counterbalanced desigri was 
employed, it is Impossible to dismiss our Results on the grounds that the 
foreign material was inherently more difficult* The case is especially 
convincing since significant diaordijial .fttexact^^ were obtained, as 
predicted, on. each and every one of several measures, ' 

The one caveat that seems in order is that while the effects observed 
in this study generally are consistent , with schema theory, the precise 
inechanisms responsible for the effects are not well -understood. For 
instance^ did Merican subjects spend more time on the Indian letter 
. because of the lack of adequate Vhigh level'' knowledge about an Indian 
wedding ^or because of the cumulative effect of a series of "low level" 
problems, such as not knowing what a dhoti is? Is the fact that a larger 
amount of mata^ial was reproduced from the native than the foreign 
passage primarily attributable to processes at wprk when the passages 
were read or, as some research suggests C^derson^ 1978), is a large 
role played by mechanisms in action later when the material was retrieved 
and written down? Theie kinds of questions still need answers. 

We turn next to a discussion of some of the most prominent of the 
elaborations and distortions that were observed. Maybe it is simply the 
human interest value shut ever since Bartlett' s day the actual instanees 
of intrusions, gaps^ inferences, and dis^rtions. in text recall have pro- 
vided the most compelling evidence^, of the role of .background knowledge 
in discourse cpmprehension and memory. 
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Ajuericans use the special tenn 'wedding' for^the ceremony itself and * 

'marriage' to refer to the resulting state of affairs, Indians do not 

' ■ ' - ■ ■ %i 

typically use a separate term to refer to the^ ceremony. It can be argued %^ 

that this reflects the relative unimportance ^of the ceremony in Indian 

culture* One of the most ubiquitous cnanges we found was the substitution 

of the term 'marriage', for 'wedding' by Indian subjectSp Our American 

wedding was prosaically described as "beautiful j" referring of course ' ^ " 

%o the pagentry and ritual involved* Indian marriage ceremonies are not 

so described and,' predictably j we found that a numbc^r *of indlan subjects 

omitted this adjective when describing the Mexican wedding. 

A section of the American passage upon which interesting cultural' 

differences surfaced read as foUows: . - ■ 

. , ' ? ... 

Did you know that Pam was going to wear her grandmother's 
, wedding dress? That gave her something that was bid, and -^v 

borrowed, too. It was made of lace over satin, with very Targe. I, 
. puff sleeves and looked absolutely charming on her* TTie front ^ 
was decorated with seed pearls. ^. " 

One Indian subject had. this to say abou^ the toerican bride's wedding dress: 

115 She was looking alright e^ept the dress was too old and out 
i of fashion. 



Wearing an heirlooin wedding dress is a con^'letely acceptable aspect of 
the pagentry of the Mericm marriage ceremony and reflects the interest 
inr tradition' that surfaces on this occasion* Subject IS appears to have 
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cpmpletely missed this andj on :'the^" basis of the Indian 'emphasis on the 
relative financial power of the Hwo' f^^iliafe Cwhich cm be shown hy 
eveV such a small detail as wearing' an up-to-date, fashionable sari), 
has inferred that th^ dress Vas out of fashion. An American suWact 
specified the tradition involved^ ^ ' 



A39 Pam*s mother wants Pam's daughter to carry on the tradition of 
wearing the ^ f amiir^weaaffl 



^ThJ'%ifts described in the Iftdian passage that were given to the 

6- , - . ' 

groom^s family by the bride»'i^ the dowry^ and the reference to^tha concern 
of the bride's family that a scooter might be requested were a source of 
confusion for our American subjects, f ir^t of allj the "agreement about 
the gifts to be given to the in-^llaws'* was changed to *'the^ exchange of ^ 
gifts j*' a -wording which of course suggests that gifts are flowing in two 
directions, ^ not' one^ by two of our American subjects, Mother subject 
identified the gifts given to the in-laws as favors, which sre often 
given In toerican^ weddings to the attendants by the bride and groom: ■ 

AlO There was some discussion of what the favors would be but they 



settled on silver cups for the men and saris for the ladies and 
toys for the children; , ^ ' 



Other protocols were extremely sketchy and vague concerning the arrangements 

A27 There were dowry gifts from both sides of the family-- jewelry, 
saris. Something about a scooter, also. 
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* 

. As would be expe^ed; Indians specified this part of the passage In ' 

coniiderable detail and spelttd out what was only iftf^rrable. That the gift 

• ' ' ' ^ * 

giving goes oi^^-way was clearly stated: ^ • 



120 Prema'a parents gave th^eir in-laws as thay agreed before. 

Descriptions o^, theselgifts as »'txaditlonal"' occurred in Indian pTOtQCols^ 
though not the text, b^ no American subjects *'rec?all©d" such informatiQn* 



117 The in-laws di,i%nDt ;^sk for any dowyy, though they did stipulate 
that the" ^traditional gifts' of silver cu^s for the men in 'the 
groom* s family, and iaris to the women be. given. 

Many of the Indian protocols described these gifts as modest-, somethl^ng, the 

* " ' ■ . » . 'rf^* - ■ . . 

^ . ' _ ^ ' : 

passiLge did not sjiecify an^'no Amarican subject Inferred- 

116 The weddiiig gif t. wasr^not that much. ^ ^ 

121 They asked for dowry and other things though modest--saris for 
girlsj silver mugs fot men, ^ etc- 



Notice also that Subject 21 missed the discussion of the scooter knd mis- 

* i 

fakenly recalled .that |* do^^ was requested; This, in fact is still the . 
usual state of affairs. ' ' ■ 

'The passage tm the ^gifts to the bride was also elaborated upon^ 

114 According to thr tradition 'saris and jewelry were given to the 
bride by her mother and mother--iri=-law, 

i . ■ ^ * 

' i 

' '■ ■ * 

This subject went beyond the text in identlfyiiig the gifts as coming from 
the mpther and mother-in-law who, incidentally, uiually spand considerable 
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amounts of time selecting and purchaiing these items. 

The text described Prema^s in-laws as "nice enowgh people," To an 

# * .- 

Ajnerican, this seems to be tepid approval^ but in the Indian context it 

constitutes inthusiastic endorsement^ particularly when one considers that 

no dowry was requested and the groom was their only son: 

16 Her in-laws were really nice^for they didn't make any fuss^ although 
he was their only son, 

132'"' Her in= laws seem, to be very nice people. Though he is their only 
ion they didn't giv^^uch trouble, 

■ ■■ '\ t - . 

■ ^ -/ f ' _ _ . 

These protocols suggest that it is the normal state of affairs for* the in- 
laws to gi^va trouble since they are considered very nice when they don*t 
create too many problems, i) " 

The jewelry in the two ceremonies demand^ special attention, A high'' 
^.proportion of the Indian subjects remembered that the wedding was "a^ two- 
ring cereniQny and that a diamond was involved, ^at this reflects ^the 



importance of finances in the IndlaLB wedding is shown by^ such intfrti^^ons 



as: 



IS , . . and bridegroom|s side was very happy because she was 
r wearing diamond of 2 carots* ' ' 

This subject did not recall that the bridegroom himself had given the 
diamond to the bride, and instantiated this bit of information' as pfivt 
of the jewelry the bride's family gives her^ 
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Many AmericaKis, when they recalled the information about rings at 
allj explicitly identified the American bride's diamond as the engagement 
ring, although the pasiage did not ij^-^ 



A39 . . . hers was platinum to match h#r 2-carat engagement ring. 

This was not an elaboration found in Indian protocols , i^^y of which sug- 
gested that only minimal comprehensioh had been Involved* The most, coimnon 
error involved the number of rings (two rather than three) : ^ 

114. The bride's ring was a two carat dIaiioM placed in^plati^^ 
bridegroom's, is of gold. / ^ 

The Indlan^s' interest in jewelry rather than the pagentry of the occasion 
was shovm by the fact that a number of Indians remembjsred that there 
feed pearls on* the American bride's dress. One Indian subject recalled 
no detail of, the descriptions of attire beyond the fact that: 



14 Pam's gown had pearl beads embroidary in the front. 



- Mother ciustar of errors involved the Indian wedding, the 'feast and 
the reception. -Since ^ere are two events for guests after an Indiafr^^*'^ 
wedding, it could be predicted that American subjects would collapsA ' 



these into oniVs^hich they did. In one case where the subject 
that there was some time pressure because the 'writer was in the last batch 
to eat J the meal Ci*©** "the Indian wedding feast) put before thiS 
wedding ceremony *itselfs thus supplying a new reason to rush when the 
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original one, the Indian reception, was amalgainated with m§ feast. 

^ I 

A rich "source ofVcuItural elaboration and cultural ijacuhae was the 
seating arrangement for the feart. One Ainerican spelled put his disbelief 
that good friends would be served last: , \ ' '\ ^ , 

AlO And the husband. I bride § the tn-laws ate first and we ate last 
since we're such good friends of them (whaaat?). 

■ ^ ■ 

This protocol included the bride in the first group^ but this is not 
necessarily tlje way things are done. The bride may. eat later, with only 
the groom eating at the first sitting. An Indian subject" 5 understanding 



W the Wlative Wghifidancr of-^he-various-people in the wedding- 

inflfceiiced the following protocol: . . . ^ 

^ . • ' J ■ 

132 The first, batch was of. important personl like her in-laws artd^ 

groom, ^^ We^j^l the friends and Jier close -relatives ate in the ^ 
last bat chV . ' , . 

^Only the in-laws were described as ^'Important'* in tha experimental text, \ 
but this" subject included the groom^as v/ell, * . 

There were other sections vjhere the two populations of subjects 
showed a differential insight into .the power relationships in the Indian 
marria'ge. For example, ^erican produced the following e^ctTaordinary 

(by Indian standards) prdtocol: 

< , / ' . 

A13 Her fiance's parents did eVerythirig they were asked to do even 
though he was t}{eir only son. Since Prema^s parerits did not 
give a dowry, th^y were afraid to ask fpr too niuch, ^They didn't 
ask for a scooter, but the^ got one anj^ay* * ♦ 



2? 
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1*" . . / ' ■ " 

There is no "asking by Indian in-laws or gropm. .'As we ha've already Indica- 
ted^ they call tlie tune while the bride's parents paj^ the pipers as the 
fpllowiTig subjects* use of "demand'* indicates i 

I'20 ^During the eijg^^ent, period her husband dertande^d to see her for 
.two or thr08 times and her parents j understanding the lodern 
times j coftvinced themselves tKa^Ut leas;t her husband didn't see 
her without jbheir permission. ' '\ ' ' . 

■ ' " ' ' V ■ ■ • -M 



This subject also provided some nice insights into the parental reasoning 
(not explicit In the passage) which may accompany^ permission for such 
a visit. - . - . . _ ' 



* After an Indian mirriage^ there" is nothing equivalent to the Mie^^^^ 
honeymoon, vSome Anierican readars of the Indian passage instantiated the 
couples* trip to the f aiher^ in-law' s home iri;Naapu| as a hoiie}Tnoon, 
'Mother* American subject reflected uncertainty through^ corrections that 
she made: * ' , - ^ 

Ml^VtBrnsL and' - are taKin^4 trip to the north of Jndia, and will. 
Visit,' stay, live with his father's "brother and family- Chis Wife 
and 2 children), \ : ' 

There was no stich confusion on the part of the Indian readers j and one 
in fact recalled the passage in ^ phrasing that reflects the mTriage. as . ' 
va trartsfer of r^he bride from one househo^ . 

14 .After two days bf marriage she wtfs^naken to Nagpur. Her father- 

-law accompanied her. " , ' ■ . 
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Another recalled the trip as invDlving the entire family, vhich is the" 
usual arrangement I .. ; 

lis After the inarTiage Prem and her husband and in-laws left for t - 
'NagpuT where Prem' s fathej^-in-law has a house. ^ ' n 

It hiight be expected that Indians wouM not recall any details about the 
American honeymoon, but this was not the case. Most remembered a fairly high 
percentage of the information. This can be explained in terms' 6f the 
^ ^ fascination of Indians vfith the ftrestern style fioneymoon. The following 
passage £s from A Bride foy the" Sahib ^ a short story describing 'the tVagic 
' -^'■^.^hd of the marriage, of a western-orientea Indian and his . highly traditional 



. 'bride (Singh,. 1967): - - ■—1 - ~ - ~ - ~ _ 

The^honeymoon also created difficulties. His mother blushed as 
if he had said something improper. Th^l^as*s were outraged at 
the suggestion that their daughter shoulE go away for a fortnight 
unaccompanied by a younger, gist er. But they, resigned their ^ 
daughter to her fate* Her husband had ^been brought up as a * ^ 

' Sahib and she must follow his ways^ . > 

The Indian bride has a much smaller role in the selection of a groom 
thm het Amerioan counterpart, and when-she leaves her father*s home/ she is 
often jomg to less freedom,^ not more. The fact that she will have major 
adjustments to make is indicated by one o£ the last sentences from the ^ 
text which reads, *^We are all hoping that she does, not have too hard a 
time adjusting to her new life.*' American' and Indian subjects assimilated 
" this to their own culturally-based expectations concerning married life. 



■23 ■ \ 
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A26 IVeJl, J fioftfi ©i^joys he* new life. 



'A 



' jndian subjects* oh'-cHe ot)i©f handj sonietiines discussed very specifically ^ 
what t}i^ fldJU^tJitfittt' WWta inmver * ' 

> ■• # ' ' 

■ ■ ■ : - . 

tr I hafe sue hP>% Jx^va a; natd time adjusting to her new 'family. 

tHfe maftd ^f. ^A iMiW Wtl$g6, Cor the bride's faniily, is often 



..(sn« of Wj^i&ty tH^ ,W«Wcta.l Wiangijnents and the bride's new life. 

^^.,,..^.0[1l3A.JbWgsAti..^ theme of 

^ .< fefJ&f, Of>iy iitn«»4, *t ih pMme, ihen the bride .departed for her 
■ f^tK65f-tri-'lAy»& 'It also Slioifs-in the Indian's recall of the American 

passage tj^^ t%Uw^ii»| .^»f tHa deicription of the American parents' 
6i)tI\tiSlA5W 0V%r ^^ist'tJhftt th^ son-in-law is an international 

12 they' ih^imfi k$ tlieli^ -dalighter was going to get marTied and 
^ ^ WWdfe^^d.« tl^fe'f^^^ tihat hef huibaiid would be an International 



th^ y^^^^ge jtoich more favorably and gerieralized 

'A24 gveVwnfe #aU sti,« imw have exciting life martying a 
ivftt? 4^!©^ ^0 fiu# tW&J^at^onai traveling. ' ■■ 
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^An often heard claim is that elaboration^ and distortions of th©'^ 
kind we have just summariz.ea are oddities that appear only when the tixt 
is ^'bizarre" CZangwill, 1972; Meyer, 1975} . From the' point of view of ^ 
a native, the letters employed in the present study certainly were^not 
bizarre, They were completely banal, predictable in* form and content. 
From the point of view of a foreigner, to be sure% the' letters were 
occasionally exotic and overall rather difficult to understand. For the 
sake of argument one can concede that a personal letter about a marriage 
in a foreign' cuiture might be cabled somewhht "bizarre," One can also 
coAcede that this is one reason distortions in recall were so apparent 
^in this investigation, . ' * ' . 



letter niight be clffsslfied as ^'bi^arre" it is safe to ignore the distbrtions 
observed in recall. Contriving a situation in which .there is a mis- 
match betvfeen the ^cHeinata presupposed by a^ text and the schemata the 

^ * i- . 

reader is able to bring to bear highlights the enormous importance "of the. 

reader's existing knowledge of the content- of a text. However, it would ^ 

be a mistake to suppose that e^cisting knowledg^ plays a lesser role when' 

there is a good inatch. All t fiat happens "then is that its role is less 

apparent to the spcial scientist studying free 'recall. Since the scliemati 

of the author, the reader^ and the person who scores the protocols will - 

correspond, most modif icrtions of the text wild be counted as parar 

phrases. . 

^ ^ ■ V . / ^ . ' ' ^ 

. , There have^been a nurtber of recent investigationsT^f story compre- 

hension and recall that have employed the. term "schema" in a way similar, . 
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^but not identical, to the manner in which we are using the term. The 
common element in everyone's usage is the emphasis on high-level struc- / 
tures. The distinction we would like to draw^ -though 'we do not know 
how to do so with any precisions-is between structured knowledge of a 
language and structured knowledge of an aspect of physical or social 
reality* Mosc theorists seem to be emphasizing the structure that in 
some sense resides in the text foYm when they speak of "story schemata" 
CRumelhart, 197S' Kintsch a Greene, . 1978) or ••story grammars',' (Steihs 
5 Glennj 1975; Mandle'r 5 Johnson, 1977) . \ .The preceding sentence 
uses, the verb "seem'' because, wJiile there is ^ a discernible bias in 
manner of speaking, most writers have not taken ^ an explicit position. 
The fact is that it is uncertain whether the interesting empltiqal results 



that have been reported in research involving storie's shDuld be attributed 
' to linguistic or extralinguistic knowledge structures. / ' . 

There is no such ambiguity in^ interpreting the results of the study 

. ■ ■ ■ . ^ ' % ' 

reported here; It is transparent that our findings must be interpreted 
in terms o£ ^'content" schemata rather than ^'textual^' scheinata, ' To argue^ 
otherwise, one would have to claim that for each distinct text form there 
is a set of conventions that comprise the textual schema for that form* 
Thus, in addition to a story schema, it would be supposed that there is 
a legal brief schema^ a psychological report schema^ several poetry 



schemata, news article schemafiaj and^ of course, a personal letter schema. 



One would have , to further suppose that there are sharp differences between 
the Indian letter schema and the American letter schema, and that it is 
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this fact that accounts for the observed effects on comprehension and 
memory* Ob'/iously thisUine of argument will not work. 

One clear instance of violation of what may seem to be a text-level 

1 ■ 

language ^^convention did come to our attention, ^An Indian^lepter customarily 
ends with an expression of respect to be conveyed to the elder members of 
the recipient's family and blessings for the younger. Ifliile our Indian 
letter was written by a native Indian, it was closed with 'the less tradi- 
tional, ^^IVrite soon." In the rating study, this brief ending was con- 
sidered important by the Indian subjects, probably reflecting their atten- 
tion to. this nontraditional textual feature, p 

A convention was perhaps violated, but what sort of convention? 
Morgan (1977, pp. 14-15] has proposed that 

, , , there are at least two distinct kinds of conventions in- 

^ - -. . - 

volved in speech acts: conventions of the language (for example, 
the meaning of dog , the fact that in English the subject of a 
passive sentence is interpreted as Croughly) patient, and so 
forth) and conventions of the culture about the use of the lan- 
guage in certain cases (Sot example, the fact that to start an 
auto race one says -gentlemen, start your engines* (and means 
it), the fact that one is expected to say something in the way. 
of consolation at funerals ^ and so on) , , . The former, conven-=, " 
tions of the language, are what make up the language, 'at least 
in part. The latter ^ conventions about the language, are a matter 
of culture (manners, religion^ law, , , 0 not knowledge of the 
language per se . (italics in the original) 

.. » 

Following Morgan, even if one wishes to contend that it is a convention of 
English that a well-formed personal letter has as a constituent a Closing, 
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the uncommon ending violated not this convention, but .instead a convention 
of Indiari ^culture about how a Closing ought to be instantiated. 

Finally, we wish to stress again (cf. Anderson, 1977; Anderson, 
Reynolds, Schallert, S Goetz, 1977; Anderson, Spiro, | Anderson, 1978) 
our conviction that differences in background knowledge about the content 
of text material may be an important source of individual differences in 
reading comprehension. In particular, it seems a distinct possibility 
that some portion of the difficulties that minority children in the United 
States often have in learning to read with comprehension is attributable 
to mismatches between subcultures and the maiority culture whose view- 
point predominates in the materials children are given to read* 



- ! 
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Table 1 

Mean Performance on Various Measures 



^ Nationality 
Americans Indians 



Merican Indian American Indian 

Measure passage pagsage passage passage 

Time (seconds) 168 213 304 ^ 276 

Gist recall 52.4 37.9 27.3 37,6 

Elaborations S.7 ,1 .2 5,4 

Distortions ,1 7.6 5.5 ,3. 

Other overt errort/ 7.5 5,2 8,0 5,9 

Omissions 76,2 76,6 95,5 a3.3 



Table 2 



Exiiples of Idea Units of Contrasting Ifflportance to Americans and Indians 



American paisa|e 



Indian Passage 



Idea units lore iiiportant Idea units lore inportart! 
to Anierlcans to Indians 



Then on Friday night they 
had the rghearsal at thg 
church and the rehearsal 
dinner, which lasted 
i.^ntil aliiiost iidniiht, 

All the attendants wore 
dresses tha\ were 
speciall}^ designed to 
go with Pain's . 

Her inother wore yellow,^ 
which looks great on her 
with her bleached hair, 
and George's mother 
wore pale ireen. • 



She'll be lucky if she ■ 
can even get her daughter 
married j the way things ■ 
are going . ' 

Her mother wore yellow, 
which looks great on her 
with her bleached hair , 
and George's mother wore 
pale green I 

Have you seen the diamond 
she has? I^must have 
cost George a fortune 
because it's alMit two 
carats. 



'Idea units more important Idea units more important 

to Ameriians to Indians ' > 

..^ ^ _ ^ --^-^^^-^ n 

Prema's husband had to wear Prema's in-laws seem to br* * in 

- - : - - T 

a dhoti for that ceremony nice engugh people , They ^ 

and for the wedding the did not .create any probrem e , 

next day. , in the wedding, even ttough g ' 

Prema's husband is their. h 

' ■ 1- - ---- - - --^'^ , ^. . 

There were only the usual only son . ^ ' h 

eisential rituals; the , ■ ' ' ' | 

curtain removal, the parents Since they did not ask for ' n' 

giving the daughter away, any dowry , Prema's' parents ^ 

■walking seven steps to- ' were a little , worried about ■ o 

gether, etc., and plenty their asking for a scooter ' n- 

of smoke from the sacred before the wedding, but 9 

fire. ^ the^didnt ask for one . - o 

There must have been about Prema's parents were jery » ^ 
live hundred people at the sad when she left . 
weddini feast . Since only , ' • 3' 
fifty people could be 

seated at one time, it • ■ , 6, 

went on for a lohg tin. *d 
s ^ 



Note: -Important idea units are Underlined, 
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